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ported by esthetics. And Mr. Ransom is equally careful
to point out that Art for Art's Sake, a doctrine with
which the unwary might suspect him to sympathize, is
empty, vapid, and inadequate, imputing less positive
substance to poetry than does moralistic criticism. To-
day, then, even coherent and exclusive systems demand
a balanced judgment, an awareness of other possible
coherent and exclusive systems, and a consciousness of
the relation of one's own system to larger structures.

All four contributors seem in agreement as to the
distinction between esthetics and literary criticism, that
is, between a philosophy and its application. Few state-
ments or arguments are allowed to pass in these lec-
tures unsupported by illustrations; for the writers are
too well aware in their own practice of the value and
difficulty of literary judgments to build up rules and
theories supposedly applicable to criticism but actually
untested by experience. The general topic of the series
lends itself readily to esthetic speculation, and it is of
particular importance, therefore, that no one of the
writers has been willing to stop with esthetics alone.
As Mr. Ransom suggests, literary criticism may profit
from greater introspection; similarly, literary esthetics
will certainly profit if, as in this series, practising
literary critics give their answers to its problems on the
basis of their experience.

Again, all four writers agree upon the need for
standards that are workable yet high and exacting